BY ORDER OF THE SHAH

and to the absence of a wider interest in the welfare of the
people, so remote were they from progressive Iran. Whole
villages lived on boiled grass. Factories had closed. A
branch of the bank, started when business was plentiful
and when new factories reared hydra heads about the town,
gazed forlornly at a long lease and into empty ledgers.
Perhaps the railway would make a difference. While there
was life. . . .

We asked our host about it.

"I will tell you/' he said. "Houses are falling down
for want of strength to repair the mud walls, for want of
money to buy timber, and the will to fetch it. In the
summer, to avoid the heat and flies and filth, people sleep
on the roof, only to fall off from sheer weakness. In the
winter they sleep indoors, when, come the rains, the roof
falls on them. Tragedy does not describe the lot of these
chaps. A couple of years back I knew a foreman in a
carpet factory. He was a fine-looking man. We thought
well of him. A fortnight ago a beggar asked to see me.
I refused him admission. We have to, or life would be
impossible. Thousands might otherwise live on the door-
step. This man persisted, and said he had known me a
year or so before, and only wished to ask slight assistance.
I agreed to hear what he had to say. In came a bundle
of rags. I was sure I had never seen him. Hollow,
sunken eyes gazed dimly from a wasted face, pleading, as
a stray dog pleads, for something, anything.

" 'You don't recognize me, Sir,3 he said, in a weak and
hopeless voice.

" *I have never seen you before in my life,* I replied.

" CI am So-and-So,' said the wreck.

"It was true. He was the foreman, and had been
living on next to nothing since his factory closed, until
forced by sickness and abject poverty to the dreadful
depths he so vividly portrayed. He told his story, saying
that as a last resort he had buried his pride and made his
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